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professor of Arabic in the University of Leyden. The paper was 
written at Shunking, on the upper Yangtse-Kiang, not many hun- 
dred miles from the frontier of Tibet, and without the help of 
much-needed books of reference on Arabic matters. 

Dr. Hirth's argument is that the Chinese notices of the Moham- 
medan countries are as correct and copious and, when rightly 
taken, as intelligible as the Arabic accounts of China. He goes 
even further when he asserts that, notwithstanding all that has 
been accomplished by Yule for the elucidation of Marco Polo, the 
best yet remains to be done. We shall have to take his word for 
it, and continue to believe in Sir Henry until we see the better 
work. 

The Chinese author of the 14th century, translated by Dr. Hirth, 
gives the following description of Mecca: 

The land of Mecca is reached after 80 days' journey westward from Ma-lo-pa 
(Arab capital city, not identi6ed). This is the place where the Buddha Ma-hsia-wu 
(Mohammed) was born. In the Buddha's house (the Kaaba) the mason-work is of 
jade, of all colours. Every year, when the death-day of the Buddha comes, the peo- 
ple gather here from all the lands of the Ta-shih (Arabs) to do him reverence, and 
on this occasion they emulate each other in bringing presents of gold, silver, jewels 
and precious stones; the house also is then newly covered with silk brocade. Far- 
ther inland (in Medina?) is found the Buddha's grave. There shines continually, by 
day and by night, a halo so bright that no one can approach it; whoever passes by 
shuts his eyes. It is said that he, who in his dying hour rubs his breast with earth 
taken from this grave, will be born again through the power of the Buddha. 

Meteorology, Weather, and Methods of Forecasting, Description of 
Meteorological Instruments and River Flood Predictions in the 
United States, by Thomas Russell, U. S. Assistant Engineer. 8vo. 
New York and London, 1895. 

Mr. Russell's preface is pessimistic. He says : 

The hopes that were once entertained that a precise knowledge of coming 
weather could be gained from the weather-map has (have) not been fully realized. 
Cases are comparatively rare where it can be of use in predicting the weather. There 
are not more than six to twelve occasions in the course of a year for any part of the 
country where successful predictions can be made, and for some places successful 
predictions are never possible. 

This sends us back to the Farmer's Almanac, but Mr. Russell 
does not stand by his preface. He has had long experience in the 
Signal Service and the Weather Bureau, and his chapter on Weather 
Predictions shows that he is a master of the subject. Very in- 
structive, also, are the 75 pages devoted to Rivers and Floods and 
River-Stage Predictions. 

His aim is to give almost everything that is considered to be of 
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interest in relation to the weather; a large programme, which has 
been fairly filled, though with some extraordinary mistakes as to 
matters of fact. Mr. Russell puts Reykjavik in Greenland (p. 67) 
and Krakatoa in Java (p. 135). He writes Hwangho, the name of 
the river, for Han-kow, the city on the Yang-tse-Kiang (p. 206). 
The great drought in the Argentine Republic, in the years 1828- 
1831, is called, we are told, II grand seco (p. 99); the first word 
being Italian, the second French, and only the third Spanish. He 
says on p. 88 that the rainfall at Cherrapunjee, in Assam, amounted 
in one year to 905 inches. No such fall is recorded. Hunter's 
Gazetteer of India makes the annual average 462.85 inches, and 
adds: 

It is reported that a total of 805 inches fell in 1861, of which 366 inches are 
assigned to the single month of July. 

Most surprising of all is the assertion on p. 98, that there are no 
glaciers in the tropics. 

Kilimanjaro is within the tropics, and Dr. Hans Meyer has 
described its glaciers. Mr. Whymper found glaciers on the Andes 
of the Equator; on Altar, on Antisana, on Cayambe, on Chim- 
borazo, on Cotopaxi, on Illiniza, on Sara-urcu, and on other moun- 
tains, and he says : 

In essential features the Glaciers of Ecuador do not differ from the Glaciers of 
the Alps, and in minor points they present little novelty. 

(Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator, p. 349.) 

The Bibliography of the Future. A Paper reviewing the existing Con- 
dition of National and International Bibliography ; with suggested 
Reforms. By Frank Campbell (of the Library, British Museum). 
8vo. London, 1895. 

Mr. Campbell's Paper was read before the Annual Meeting of 
the British Library Association in September, 1894, and it deserves 
to be read by every one who is interested in the subject of books. 

There is no disputing his statement that bibliography is now in 
a state of chaos and that the first thing to be done is, to devise a 
system that shall bring order into the work of to-day. This point 
fixed, it will be possible to attack the accumulated disorder of the 
past. 

The most conspicuous cause of the existing confusion is rightly 
declared to be the absence of National (compulsory) Registration 
of Books, the true basis of all bibliography. Everything should 
be registered. Mr. Campbell gives an illustration of the present 
method, as follows: 

Six men write six works upon Agricultural Science. 



